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that could not come from a man's own mouth; that I did not desire it, and would make him easy, so far, as to tell him I was fully satisfied he was no hypocrite, and hoped he would give himself no more trouble about it. He took me in his arms, and told me very affectionately that I had said that of him that he would give all the world to be able to say of himself; that, however, he hoped to be beholden to me for more than that, and, as I had given him the first view of the beauty of a religious life, he expected a great deal more from my assistance and example in pursuing the steps of it. I told him that I begged of him we might avoid all religious compliments, for they were the oddest things in nature; that he quite mistook me; that it was not because I thought myself capable of guiding in religious . matters, that I insisted on the necessity of not marrying a man void of religion, but from a due sense of just the contrary, viz., the want I should be in of being guided and assisted in religious things upon all occasions myself; that it would be a fatal mistake the other way, and greatly to my disadvantage, to have him expect more from me than he would find; and that, on the contrary, I thought I had now so much less religion than he, that he ought to refuse me now for the same reason that I refused him before.
This is the sum of our affair, and thus it stands, only with this addition, that he told me a very pleasant story which happened at a chocolate-house near the court, which is so useful, as well as diverting, that I cannot but relate it to you.
(Here she tells them the story of the two beaus and the lord discoursing about the suitableness of a religious life to the life of a gentleman.)
Aunt. That story is fit to be read for a lecture of